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288 BOOK KEVIEWS 

At the Supreme War Council. By Captain Peter E. Weight, 
Late Assistant Secretary, Supreme War Council. New York 
and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1921, iv, 201 pp. 

A better title for this book would have been, "Who Lost the 
Battle of St. Quentin?" The reader will be disappointed if he 
expects a narrative of the daily activities of the Council. In- 
stead, he will find a study of the responsibility for the defeat 
of Gough 's army in March, 1918. 

In the preface Captain Wright frankly avows that his book is 
a plea for preparedness, though, to the present reviewer, it would 
seem possible that a wide reading of this volume might produce 
converts to the movement to minimize recurrence of wars. 

The book is divided into three chapters and three appendices. 
Chapter I, "The Foundation of the Supreme War Council," 
compares the effective strength of the combatants, points out 
mistakes of Allied policy — mainly due to divided responsibility — 
sketches the events leading up to the establishment of the 
Supreme War Council and evaluates some of the personages in- 
volved. The plan of campaign for 1918 is treated in the second 
chapter, in which it is contended that the plan of the Supreme 
War Council — never put into practise — was better than Foch's 
later plan. The events of March 21-28, 1918, are discussed in 
the third chapter, in which the responsibility is fixed for Gough 's 
defeat. This is not a defense of Gough, but an indictment of 
Haig and Petain. 

The appendices comprise nearly a fourth of the book. Appen- 
dix A treats of the relations of General Robertson, former Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, and General Maurice, Director 
of Military Operations, with Colonel Repington, military corres- 
pondent of the Times and the Morning Post. Captain Wright 
shows pretty conclusively that these generals made a practise 
of divulging military secrets of the utmost importance to Reping- 
ton, in an effort to overthrow Lloyd George, in the expectation 
that if Asquith returned to power Robertson would become Chief 
of Staff again. The second appendix deals with the question of 
unity of command in 1917, charging that Haig blocked the 
efforts of Lloyd George and Briand to secure such unity, as a 
year later he nullified the efforts of the Supreme War Council. 
Appendix C is a discussion of General Gough 's report on the 
battle of St. Quentin. Here the author charges that Haig and 
Petain were to blame for this disaster, by frustrating the attempt 
of the Council to have a common reserve, and urges that Gough 
and his men deserve great praise for their heroic efforts. 
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If Captain Wright's statements are correct — he constantly 
refers to documents which are not accessible — his conclusions are 
inevitable. It would seem to the reviewer that Haig and Petain 
should have been dismissed from the service and that Robertson 
and Maurice should have been executed. Certainly Captain 
Wright makes out a very strong case for his thesis that during 
most of the war the Allies were numerically superior to the 
Teutonic Powers and could have achieved victory had there 
been unity of command. 

One of the most interesting and important features of the 
book is the author's opinion of the leading military and civil 
actors of the time. For Lloyd George, Lord Milner and Marechal 
Foch he has the highest admiration. He thinks that Lloyd 
George deserves unlimited credit for his courage and skill 
as a statesman, and as being largely responsible for the final 
victory. He and Lord Milner " surpassed all the other (statesmen) 
in will and insight. " As a man, as a soldier and as a patriot, he 
considers Foch irreproachable. "In sheer intellect, he towered 
above everyone at the Supreme War Council as much as Mr. 
Lloyd George did in courage. " General Wilson is lauded as pre- 
eminently fitted for the position of chief of staff and as a British 
representative on the Council. Captain Wright calls Clgmenceau 
"the most amiable of old men, and if a tiger .... only 
a stuffed nursery tiger." Lord Kitchener, in his opinion, was 
considerably overrated, being too much given to detail to fill 
acceptably the post of Secretary of War. For General Robert- 
son's ability as an organizer and an administrator, he has the 
highest admiration, but thinks him unfitted for a chief of staff, 
as well as disloyal in divulging, while on the Council, secret 
information to Repington. Wright also thinks Joffre" overrated. 
Haig he considers slow mentally as well as insubordinate. As- 
quith, "under a ponderous manner and a portentous phraseology, 
concealed a capricious petulance." Cadorna, says Wright, 
"never did anything but fail" and "muddle away thousands of 
lives in his blundering offensives." Of General Tasker H. 
Bliss he says: "he would have been the pillar of this or any 
other council, for he brought .... what it needed most, 
rigid impartiality, even toward (his) own government. " 

Captain Wright thinks that coordination by a Supreme War 
Council, which would handle the common reserve, a better 
arrangement than by a generalissimo. He shows that Haig, 
somewhat abetted by Petain, rendered the Council useless by 
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refusing to supply the reserves agreed upon. This caused 
Gough's defeat and led Lloyd George and Clemenceau to take 
the step of appointing a generalissimo. 

Until the secret papers of the Council are published these 
dicta cannot be checked up. Nevertheless, this book has a con- 
vincing ring about it, and historians will be compelled by it to 
examine carefully the current estimates of the various commanders 
and politicians. 

As to style, the book is most interesting, being swift, forcible 
and clear, despite some examples of slovenly English. The 
proof-reading was very poorly done, typographical errors being 
frequent. Eight portraits illustrate the book, and one map, but 
there is no index. 

MlLLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jr., 

Hamilton College. 

A Reference History of the War. By Irwin Scofield Guernsey, 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 392 pp. 

The purpose of the author of this book is to present within the 
compass of a single volume a well rounded history of the war. 
Although the literature on the subject is extensive, few brief 
histories of the war have appeared, and of those few, there is 
none which covers the field in quite the same manner as does 
this work. It contains a great fund on information not included 
in Usher's small book, is organized differently from Hayes', 
and is broader in scope than Macpherson's. 

In nature it is, as the title indicates, a reference history. While 
considerations of style and mode of presentation have not been 
ignored by any means, the author's primary and determining 
aim has obviously been to pack into every sentence as many facts 
as possible. The result is that the book contains a great store 
of definite, specific information, often statistical in character, 
and thus has to some degree the character of an encyclopedia. 

The scope of the work is broad. There are chapters on 
the fundamental causes of the war; on military, naval and 
aerial operations; on the destruction of art and architecture; on 
atrocities, peace terms and war aims; on the neutral nations both 
of Europe and the western hemisphere showing their relations to 
the belligerents; on the economic and financial aspects of the war; 
on relief measures; and on the peace conference and the treaties. 
There is no chapter, as there might well be, which sets forth the 
vast political, social and economic results of the war, and only 
occasional, incidental reference is made to them. 



